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THOREAU  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
by  John  Van  Driesche 

For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  in  and  out 
of  prison.  Each  morning  I  walk,  through  seven  locked 
doors  to  my  classroom  at  Oregon  State  Penitentiary. 
It  is  a  maximum  security  institution,  and  I  teach 
English  and  literature  in  an  Adult  Basic  Education 
program.  My  students  are  convicted  felons  and  range 
from  20  to  60  years  of  age.  They  have  very  strong 
opinions  about  government  and  the  individual's  re- 
lationship to  government.  Thoreau  too  had  much  to 
say  about  these  topics.  Using  Walden  and  his  essays, 
I  hope  to  show  my  students  that  his  beliefs  of  some 
140  years  ago  are  still  valid  today.  I  also  want  to 
create  a  new  awareness  in  them;  to  change  the  way 
they  think  about  themselves  and  government. 

It  is  Thoreau' s  Civil  Disobedience  that  speaks 
most  directly  to  the  concerns  of  my  students.  He 
opens  with  the  words,  "I  heartily  accept  the  motto, 
-  'that  government  is  best  which  governs  least.'" 
At  these  words,  in  past  classes,  my  students  have 
shouted  their  approval  with  conviction  in  their 
voices.  They  quickly  heaped  a  series  of  epithets 
upon  the  state  government  for  putting  them  in  prisDn. 
Thoreau  immediately  follows  with,  "That  government 
is  best  which  governs  not  at  all."  Again  voices 
were  raised  in  approval.  To  their  consternation, 
Thoreau  continues,  "and  when  men  are  prepared  for 
it,  that  will  be  the  kind  of  government  which  they 
will  have."  The  cheers  died  down.  They  didn't  want 
to  have  to  wait;  they  wanted  "no  government  now," 
which  might  mean  getting  out  of  jail.  The  words 
that  are  important  are  "when  men  are  prepared  for 
it."  How  can  that  come  about?   What  does  it  mean? 

To  Thoreau,  if  I  read  him  correctly,  such  prep- 
eration  meant  moral  education:  the  individual  stand- 
ing up  and  speaking  his  conscience,  not  only  speak- 
ing his  conscience,  but  acting  upon  it.  Now  all  of 
this  has  some  assumptions,  such  as  that  an  individ- 
ual knows  his  conscience,  and  that  his  conscience 
is  formed  in  an  acceptable  way.  A  man  whose  inner 
voice  sends  him  into  a  shopping  mall  to  slash  people 
randomly  with  a  machette  is  obviously  misguided. 
The  state  may  incarcerate  him,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
individual  to  make  interior  changes,  to  re-form 
himself,  to  prepare  himself  for  self-government. 

When  Thoreau,  again  in  Civil  Disobedience,  calls 
for  a  better  government  at  once,  I  believe  that  he 
is  equally  calling  for  better  self-government  at 
once.  Thoreau  goes  on  in  one  of  his  poems,  "He's 
governed  well  who  rules  himself."  The  problem  is 
that  my  students  have  not  ruled  themselves  success- 


fully. Some  of  them  have  killed;  others  have  raped. 
Others  have  robbed  banks,  stolen  cars,  and  dealt  in 
drugs  and  prostitution.  If  Thoreau  thought  the  aver- 
age man  of  his  time  needed  self-improvement  or  moral 
uplifting,  he  ought  to  come  to  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary. And  yet  the  men  I  teach  seem  an  ordinary  lot. 
They  have  both  weaknesses  and  strengths.  They  all 
are  trying  to  learn. 

Prison  does  accomplish  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  man  to  gain  control  of  his  life,  to 
begin  to  change:  Things  are  simplified.  A  cell  is 
much  like  a  10'  x  15'  cabin  though  it  doesn't  have 
a  view  of  Walden  pond.  It's  compact,  allows  of  few 
possessions,  and  excludes  the  wife,  or  lover,  or 
children.  This  separation  forces  the  inmate  to  ex- 
amine his  life  and  actions;  it  gives  him  time  to 
think,  to  see  things  with  a  radically  new  perspec- 
tive . 

Thoreau  himself  spent  one  night  in  jail  and  ob- 
served "It  was  like  travelling  into  a  far  country, 
such  as  I  never  expected  to  behold."  In  response  to 
the  outcries  of  a  fellow  prisoner  who  repeatedly 
yelled,  "What  is  life?"  Thoreau  replied,  "Well,  what 
is  life,  then?"  A  good  question  -  one  that  needs  to 
be  answered, needs  being  thought  about  vef'yjcare fully . 

Thoreau  goes  on  to  argue  that  an  unjust  law  need 
not  be  obeyed.  The  example  he  had  in  mind  was  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  which  returned  black  men  to  slav- 
ery in  the  South.  He,  however,  advocated  obeying 
just  laws:  he'd  pay  the  highway  tax  and  the  school 
tax  because  they  didn't  impinge  upon  his  conscience. 
In  his  journal  of  1851  he  states,  "What  ever  the 
human  law  may  be,  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation 
can  ever   deliberately  commit  the  least  act  of  in- 
justice without  having  to  pay  the  penalty  for  it." 
The  key  words  are  deliberately  and  inJBstice ■ 

Most  of  my  students  very  deliberately  committed 
their  crimes;  a  very  few  are  probably  innocent. 
Thoreau,  in  my  view,  has ~ little1 to  say  about  those e 
imprisoned  justly;  he  worries  exclusively  about  the 
injustices.  I,  however,  deal  with  those  who  have 
basically  accepted  their  guilt  and  are  trying  to  re- 
form, to  improve,  to  prepare  themselves  in  our 
school . 

We  are  now  back  to  the  question  of  how  to  pre- 
pare such  men  for  self-government.  One  way  is  to 
teach  Walden,  but  you  have  to  be  creative  and  selec- 
tive. Most  have  never  heard  of  Thoreau,  Walden,  or 
Concord.  First  you  must  work  on  background  with 
filmstrips  such  as  Thoreau  and  Emerson:  The  Cons- 
cience of  a  Nation.  Postcards,  maps,  posters,  and 
slides  can  also  be  resources  for  both  bulletin  boards 
and  class  presentation.  Lectures  and  class 


discussion  should  follow  only  after  audiovisual 
aids . 

Second,  you  must  be  selective  in  your  passages 
from  Walden.  You  can't  toss  the  entire  book  to  the 
students  and  say,  "Here,  read  it  for  Monday."   Some 
are  incapable,  some  will  refuse  (they  read  only  the 
Bible  or  Louis  (L'Amour),  some  will  read  the  first 
forty  pages,  and  only  a  few  (2  or  3)  will  read  it 
all.  Therefore  you  must  choose  individual  paragra- 
phs and  pages.  The  opening  chapter,  for  example, 
offers  quotations  that  have  punch  and  are  thought- 
provoking.   Two  of  my  favorites  are:   "What  a  man 
thinks  of  himself,  that  it  is  which  determines,  or 
rather  indicates  his  fate"  and  "The  mass  of  men 
lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation."  One  way  to  bring 
the  first  quotation  alive  would  be  to  talk  to  the 
class  for  one  period  on  the  topic  of  self-image. 
We  can  easily  be,  as  Thoreau  knew,  trapped  into 
roles:  "I'm  just  a  biker,  I'm  a  drugger,  I'm  a 
thief,  I'm  a  poor  student."  The  second  quotation 
is  particularly  important  to  men  in  prison.  Lone- 
liness and  a  feeling  of  failure  are  dominant  and 
need  to  be  overcome.  Follow  up  activities  such  as 
free  writing,  journal  entries,  or  essays  will  of 
necessity  be  introspective,  concerned  with  values 
such  as  self-worth. 

Another  project  from  "Economy"  might  be  cost 
comparisons  between  the  prices  Thoreau  paid  and 
what  we  would  have  to  pay  in  1986.  What  would  a 
10x15  cabin  cost  to  build  now  days.?   A  thousand 
bricks  cost  him  $4.00;  now  they'd  probably  run,  at 
least  in  Oregon,  $200.00.   A  quart  of  milk  was  2c ; 
now  it's  50c 

Thinking  seriously  about  money  and  what  it  costs 
to  live  is  a  first  step  to  those  who  have  written 
bad  checks,  robbed  banks,  and  earned  money  through 
drugs.  Things  have  two  costs:  what  you  pay  for  them 
or  what  effect  they  have  on  your  life.  The  indivi- 
dual must  learn  to  judge  the  price  on  his  life.  One 
student  brought  a  batch  of  heroin  from  Mexico  to 
Oregon.  He  was  going  to  make  $100,000;  instead  he 
got  seven  years. 

The  second  chapter  -is  important  because  it  in<- 
troduces  why  Thoreau  went  to  Walden  Pond.  I  would 
start  by  saying  that  Walden  is  a  search  for  mean- 
ing.  I'd  use  quotes  such  as  "Morning  is  when  I  am 
awake  and  there  is  dawn  in  me"  or  "The  millions 
are  awake  enough"-,  for  physical  labor;  but  only  one 
in  a  million  is  awake  enough  for  effective  intel- 
lectual exertion,  only  one  in  a  hundred  million  to 
a  poetic  or  divine  life.  To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive" 

One  project  that  I've  done  in  the  past  is  a 
collection  of  short  poems  on  thelthemeof  morning. 
They  have  ranged  from  a  fragment  of  Sappho  who  de- 
picts the  sun  as  a  thief  in  golden  slippers  to  a 
modern  haiku  which  has  a  fly  crawling  on  the  sun- 
light floor  of  a  jail  cell.  Once  started,  the  pro- 
ject can  grow  with  poems  and  pictures  the  students 
find. 

Any  degree  of  newly  found  awareness  or  awake- 
ness  is  essential  to  self-government.  You  have  to 
be  able  to  see  beyond  the  morning  cup  of  coffee, 
or  a  first  joint,  or  a  first  rush  from  cocaine. 

School  in  the  ideal  is  a  consciousness  raising, 
an  expansion  of  horizons.  I  think  Thoreau  believed 
this,  but  he  also  knew  the  dangers  of  school.  He 
remarks,  "What  does  education  do?   It  makes  a 
straight-cut  ditch  out  a  free  meandering  brook- 

Walden  too  is  an  idealistic  book.  I  would  end 
class  discussion  with  the  passage  "Time  is  the 
stream  I  go  a  fishing  in."  In  order  to  expand  this 


out,  I'd  show  one  of  the  Cosmos  videos  that  Carl 
Sagan  did.  It  is  on  Einstein'  s  theory  that  time  is  a 
function  of  speed.  The  faster  you  go,  the  slower 
time  goes  -  both  biological  and  mechanical.  If  you 
could  approach  the  speed  of  light,  you  could  slowly 
go  wandering  in  the  stars  that  Thoreau  dreamed  of 
in  that  passage. 

Time  is  an  important  subject  for  my  students. 
Some  are  coping  with  the  shock  of  a  25-year  mini- 
mum sentence.  Most  will  be  out  on  the  streets  very 
soon,  and  they  must  be  on  time  for  jobs.  They  must 
also  avoid  doing  more  time  -  being  a  second  offend- 
er . 

The  third  chapter  I  would  make  selections  from 
is  "Higher  Laws."   In  it  Thoreau  talks  in  an  ab- 
stract and  Victorian  way  about  how  we  should  "eat. 
drink,  cohabit,  void  excrement  and  urine,"  to  use 
his  own  words  about  a  Hindoo  lawgiver.  Thoreau 's 
desire. for  "a  more  innocent  and. .wholesome  diet"  is 
very  important  to  inmates.  They  have  little  control 
of  the  food  they  eat,  and  they  need  to  know  how  to 
choose  within  what  they  get. 

Thoreau  adds,  "I  am  glad  to  have  drunk  water  so 
long  for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the  natural 
sky  to  an  opium-eater's  heaven."  With  these  words 
he  leaps  to  the  use  of  drugs  -  a  topic  second  only 
to  remembered  sex  in  the  prison.  He  unfortunately 
quickly  lapses  into  a  generality:   "All  sensuality 
is  one.  It  is  the  same  whether  a  man  eat,  or  drink, 
or  cohabit,  or  sleep  sensually."  It  may  be  to  him, 
but  I  call  this  Thoreau' s  Unified  Theory  of  Sensu- 
ality in  which  nothing  is  relative.  Now  I  know 
that's  unfair,  but  Thoreau  seems  open  to  such  un- 
fairness. He  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  .about 
concerning  sex.  He  never  married  and  probably  died 
a  virgin. 

The  problem  one  must  watch  out  for  is  preaching 
or  condescending.  There's  nothing  worse  than  an 
ex-smoker.  But  the  topics  are  important,  and  I 
would  handle  them  by  inviting  in  speakers  who 
practice  what  they  preach  -  people  into  vegetari- 
anism and  alternative  life  styles  -  people  who 
have  been  in  the  opium-eater's  heaven  and  can 
speak  with  authority  about  the  benefits  -  physical 
and  mental  -  that  occur  when  one  returns  to  the 
vision  of  a  natural  sky.  A  therapist,  for  example, 
could  suggest  ways  for  coping  with  enforced  celi- 
bacy and  with  the  spectre  of  homosexuality  wfcihh 
hangs  over  many  like  Damocles'  sword.  If  students 
can  at  least  be  more  aware  of  these  topics,  they 
can  choose  their  own  paths  to  controlling  their 
appetites.  They  will  be  on  their  way  to  self- 
government  . 

A  different  non-preachy  way  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  Thoreau  is  through  his  depictions  of 
animal  life.  I  would  take  "Brute  Neighbors,"  for 
instance,  and  develop  a  slide  presentation  on  the 
phoebes,  partridges,  otters,  raccoons,  woodcocks, 
turtle  doves,  red  squirrels,  ants,  mud-turtles, 
and  loons  that  he  describes.  You  could  also  focus 
a  discussion  of  the  ant  war  with  a  film  on  the 
biology  of  ants.  My  point  would  be  to  use  any 
approach "that  gets  students  thinking  and  reading. 
As  Thoreau  says  in  "Conclusion,"  "The  universe  is 
wider  than  our  view  of  it."  Don't  limit  yourself. 

The  ultimate  focus  of  Walden  is  inward.  That 
is  where  moral  change  must  occur.  As  Thoreau  prae> 
tically  states,  "There  are  continents  and  seas  in 
the  moral  world,  to  which  everyman  is  an  isthmus 
or  an  inlet,  yet  unexplored  by  him."  We  must  each 
"explore  the  private  sea,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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n  c         iv-         i         m     t       j     _u         11       r         Vadnais  Heiqhts,   Minnesota,    to  create   three 

Ocean  of  one   s   being  alone.         Inside    the  walls   of  »«««■*»      ^   y       ,    _.  ,     '  .        ..        ~ 

......       1J:  ,  fc  ,.    .  .  .  bronze  busts  of   Thoreau    (as   seen  in   the   Rouse, 

prison  and   inside  himself,    each  man  must    find  his  wj.w.m.^         -^  7.     «     •  ,  .     •  .      , 

Maxham,    and  Dunshee   portraits)    in  a   limited 

t         u     i  j-  em.  •  _u  -t.  ■        edition  of  one  hundred  copies.      He  has  pre- 

I  would   close  my  discussion  of  Thoreau  with   this       =»**»-*««•  r  -«.__ 

thought.    It    is   relevant    to  you,    to  me,    to  my   stu-  sen*ed    set   #1    Of    these   busts    to    the    Thoreau 

dents,    and  your   students    if  you   teach,    "However  Society.       They  were   exhibited    at    the    annual 

mean  your   life   is,   meet   it   and   live   it;    do  not   shun  meeting    and   will   be   kept   at    the    Lyceum, 
it  and  call   it  hard  names.    It   is  not  as  bad  as  you  In   the    past   year,    the    Society,    sadly  lost 

are.    It   look's   poorest  when  you  are  richest.    The  some   of    its   most   distinguished   members, 

fault-finder  will   find   faults   even  in  paradise.  Malcolm   Ferguson   read    eulogies    for    Dana 

Love  your   life,   poor  as   it   is.    You  may  perhaps  have  McLean  Greeley,    and    Pobert   Moore;    Mary 

some  pleasant,    thrilling,    glorious  hours,    even  in  Fenn    for   Anton   Kovar;    Thomas    Blanding 

a  poor  house."      I  would  add,    or  a  prison.  for   Jack  Clarkson;    and    Lillian   Files 

for  Marilyn  Blaisdell. 
min?      xtxtttut    .rnnmT^  Tony  Foster,    whose  watercolor   paint- 

THE  annual  meeting    ....  ings  of  Thoreau *s   journeys  are  currently 

,™_      ,«0<-  ,  ^-  c   4.x.     «.  „      on  exhibition  at  the  Concord  Antiquarian 

The   1986  annual  meeting  of   the   Thoreau   so-  Society  MuseUm,    spoke  on   -Thoreau  Country, 
ciety  was  held  on  Saturday,   July  12,    Thoreau    a  visual  Diary. »  And  JaCques  Barzun,    provost 
birthday,    at  the  First  Parish  Urchin  con-    emeritus  Cf  Coluraia   University,    read  a 
cord.      After  a   social  hour,    the  meeting  was      paper  on  "Thoreau,    the  Thorough  Impression- 
called   to  order  at  10  a.m.   by  Walter  Harding,  ist>-     The  annual   luncheon  was   followed  by 
acting  in  the  place  of  Frederick  Wagner,    the    the  annual  Thoreau  Quiz,   conducted  by  Al- 
president,   who  was  prevented   from  attending      bert  Bussewitz.      In  the  afternoon  members 
the  meeting  by  illness.      The  minutes  of   the      were  given  the  alternatives  of  a  bus   trip 
1985  were  accepted   as   printed   in   the   Summer,    to  examine   the  remains  of   the  Middlesex 
1985  BULLETIN.      The   treasurer's   report  was        Canal    (which  Thoreau  had   used   on  his   excur- 
read  by  the   treasurer,   Mary  Anderson,   and  ac-sion  on  thfi  Concord  and   the  Merrimack; 
cepted.      It  marked  a    turning   point   in  that   foJoseph   Kopycinski,    president  of   the  Middle- 
the   first  time  since   the  merger  of  the  Lyceum sex  Canal  Association,   had  given  an  illus- 
and   the  Society,   we  are   -out  of   the  red     and   trated  slide  lecture  on  the  canal  on  Fri- 
have  begun  to  pay  back  some  of   the  money  bor-day  evening),'  a   tour  of  the  Tony  Foster 
rowed   from  our  endowment  funds   for  current        watercolor  exhibit  at  the  Antiquarian  So- 
expenses.      Mrs.   Anderson  also  presented   the     ciety,    a   self-guided   tour  of  Concord,   and 
budget  for   the  coming   year  as  proposed  by  showing  of  the  Thoreau  treasures  at  the 

executive  committee  and  endorsed  by  the  b°ardConcord  Free  Public  Library  conducted  by 
of  directors.      It  was  adopted   as   proposed.        u,,^   Moss.      t^  annual   sherry  and  auto- 
Esther  Almgren,    as  chairman  of   the  nominatinggraphing  party  at   the  Lyceum  was   followed 
committee,    proposed   the  following   slate  of  ofby  the  annual  picnic    (heid  because  of   the 
ficers:   Michael  Meyer    president!   John  Clymer,bad  veather  at   the   First   Parish  Church^ 
chairman  of   the  executive  committee;   Mary  An-In  the  evening  David  Shi  of  Davidson  College 
derson,    treasurer;   Walter  Harding,    secretary; spoke  on   -Thoreau  for  commuters."     And   the 
Malcolm   Ferguson,- chairman  of   the   program  meeting  was  closed  with   the  ceremonial 

committee;   all   for  terms  of  one  year;   and  passing  on  of  the  gavel   to  the  new  president, 

Richard  Lebeaux,   Donald  Worster,    and  Jane  Michael  Meyer.      On  Sunday  morning,    the  13th, 

Langton,   members  of   the  board  of  directors        a    tour   around  Walden  Pond  was   led  by  Walden 
for   three  years.      This   slate  was   unanimously  Pond   state   Reservation  guides, 
elected.      Mrs.   Anderson,    on  behalf  of   the 

executive  committee,  proposed  the   following        REV#    DANA  McLEAN  GREELEY   .    .    . 
new  schedule  of  dues  J    Students,    $10;    regular 

members,    $20;    family  memberships,    $35;    bene-  0n  June   13#    Dana   Greeiey  died  of  can- 

factor's  memberships,    $100    (if   repeated   for     cer   at  his  home   in  Concord   after   a    long 
ten  years,    life  membership  will  be  given);        illness.      He  had  been  minister   of   the   First 
and   life  memberships,    $500.      This   schedule        Parish   in  concord   for   sixteen  years  and   had 
was   unanimously  adopted.  long  been  one  of   the  most  actiVe  members   of 

The  Thoreau  Edition  announced   that   the  the  Thoreau  Society,    serving   as   President  of 

Illustrated   Paperback  edition  of  A  WEEK  has     the   society  for   a    year   and   as  chairman  of   the 
just  been  released.      It  will  be   followed   in     committee  which  brought  about   the  merger   of 
December  by  the  volume  of  Thoreau   s  Trans la-  tne  ^0^^  Society  and   the  Thoreau  Lyceum, 
tions.      CAPE  COD  will   be   published   in   1987       He  had   served   Unitarian  churches   in  Lincoln, 
and  will  be   followed  by  JOURNAL  III.      It  was  Concord,    N.H.,    and   Boston  before  coming   to 
announced   that   Roland   Robbms  has  offered  concord.      He  was   the   last   president  of   the 

to  present   the   first   five   people   to  donate       African  Unitarian  Association  and   the   first 
$200  or  more   to   the  Marilyn  Blaisdell   Fund       president  of   the   American  Unitarian-Universal- 
for   the   Thoreau   Society  Archives   plaques  ist  Association.      He  was   the   principal    founder 

mounted  with  original   fragments   from  Tho-         of   the  World   conference  of   Religion  and   Peace, 
reau's  Walden  Cabin.       (Eric   Pa rkman  Smith  In  his  honor  has  been   founded   the   Dana   McLean 

of   Concord  was  presented  with   the   first  of       Greeiey  Foundation   for   Peace   and  Justice, 
these   plaques.)    ...    It  was  announced   that  . 

„.  ;,.    _  „  _.  ,.  w^„4.   „.,„.„  r-i*r>-   c^«^   j.  He  will  be  greatly  missed   in  the   Thoreau 

William  Montague  of  Montague   s  Gift   Shop   in  a  J 

Concord  has  commissioned  Carol  Ann  Minor   of 


Society  where  his  thoughtful  leadership 
guided  us  smoothly  through  the  myriad 
problems  of  the  amalmagation  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  lyceum.   His  Thoreau  sermons 
at  his  church  the  morning  after  the  annual 
meeting  were  always  highpoints  of  the  week- 
end.  His  warm  smile,  his  forthright  hand- 
shake, his  charm  will  long  be  remembered. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  his  friends,  "He  was 
a  great  fellow."  We  shall  all  miss  him. 
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from  beginning  to  end  and  then  presents  us 
with  what  remains  of  the  earliest  manuscript 
version  of  the  book.   It  is  fascinating, 
for  instance,  to  discover  that  Thoreau's 
comment  on  the  quiet  desperation  of  the 
mass  of  men  was  originally  written  for  A 
WEEK  rather  than  WALDEN  and  that  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  Mexico  Tho- 
reau toned  down  some  of  his  more  militar- 
istic comments  because  he  disapproved  of 
the  war.   In  some  cases  what  Thoreau  cen- 
sored out  of  his  own  manuscript  is  more 
interesting  than  what  he  left  in.   Tho- 
reau's shifting  of  material  from  chapter 
^to  chapter  is  very  revealing  of  his  art- 
istry. Johnson  has  been  more  than  assid- 
uous in  tracking  down  every  little  clue  to 
the  creation  of  A  WEEK. 

I  have  never  been  a  strong  admirer  of 
Thoreau's  first  book.   It  is  simply  too 
digressive  for  my  taste.   It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  first  draft  which 
Johnson  presents  here  is  a  much  tighter 
— and,  in  a  way,  more  artistic  book  than 
the  later  version  into  which  Thoreau  in- 
serted, like  plums  into  a  pudding,  his 
many  digressions.   It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  in  the  first  draft  that  Thoreau 
was  one  of  the  poorest  of  spellers! 
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might  expect,  are  fairly  well  represented,  but 
there  aren't  as  many  members  from  Vermont  as  I 
would  have  expected.  Now  that  people  outnumber 
cows  in  that  bucolic  state,  maybe  we  can  encourage 
more  members.  There  are  many  Canadian  members. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  have  members  on  every 
inhabited  continent.  The  sole  exception  is 
Antarctica. 

Both  of  the  Anglophiles  on  our  committee  will 
be  delighted  to  know  that  there  are  15  English 
members,  3  Scots,  and  2  from  Wales,  for  a  grand 
total  from  the  UK  of  20, 

Other  European  countries  with  members  are 
Yugoslavia,  France,  West  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Israel,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Cyprus, 
Russia,  Norway,  and  an  optimistic  life  member  from 
Poland,  There  is  one  member  in  Africa,  4  in  Aus- 
tralia, .,  and  a  number  in  Asia.  The  Asian  members 
include  a  sizable  contingent  from  Japan.  There  are 
members  in  India,  Taiwan,  and  an  individual  named 
Mr.  Philip  Thoreau,  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
(There  is  a  member  named  D.  D.  Thoreau,  from 
Ventura,  California.) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  IN  COMMON  WITH  - 
by  Robert  Galvin 

What  do  you  have  in  common  with  -  The  World's 
Five  Greatest  Libraries?  -  People  in  48  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia?  -  People  On  All  Of  The 
Inhabited  Continents  of  the  World?  All  are  members 
of  the  Thoreau  Society! 

-Two  hundred  and  Six  Five  Libraries  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Thoreau  Society.  These  include  the 
Library  of  Congress,  The  Yale  Library,  The  Harvard 
Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the 
British  Library  (formerly  known  as  the  British 
Museum  Library),  which,  according  to  an  extremely 
informal,  unscientific,  and  in  fact,  entirely  anec- 
dotal survey  I  recently  conducted,  are  the  five 
greatest  libraries  in  the  world. 

Among  the  other  prestigious  libraries  are  these; 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Bodleian  Lib- 
rary at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  Morgan  Library, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh. 

We  have  members  in  48  of  the  50  states  -  only 
North  and  South  Dakota  are  not  represented.  It  will 
probably  be  no  surprise  that  the  state  with  the 
greatest  number  of  members  is  Massachusetts.  There 
are  127  members  from  Concord,  which  confirms  the 
long-standing  assumption  that  Concordians  support 
the  society.   156  members  are  from  Greater  Boston, 
The  remainder  of  Massachusetts  accounts  for  another 
115  members. 

Other  states  with  large  numbers  of  members 
(though,  perhaps,  not  proportionately  large)  include 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Connecticut  and  Florida. 
It  was  good  to  see  Alaska  represented  with  its  8 
presumably  hardy  members,  probably  a  fairly  good 
number  in  proportion  to  its  human  population,  while 
Mississippi  barely  makes  it  with  one  lone  Transcen- 
dentalist.  Perhaps  we  can  encourage  additional  mem- 
bers from  that  improverished  state  by  reminding 
them  of  Henry's  remark  about  new  clothes.  We  have 
a  member  from  Nome,  Alaska,  one  from  Broken  Arrow, 
Oklahoma,  and  one  from  racy-sounding  Studio  City, 
California.  There  are  4  members  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  none  of  whom,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn,  are  among  members  of  our  nation's  highest 
elected  leaders.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  as  one 


TRANSCENDENTAL  PREY:  STALKING  THE  LOON  AND  THE  COOT 
by  Gary  Mcllroy 

In  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  Annie  Dillard's 
account  of  a  year  spent  in  a  valley  of  Virginia's 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  we  are  frequently  reminded 
of  Walden.  Dillard  sometimes  quotes  Thoreau  and 
occasionally  she  refers  to  Walden.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  parallels  between  the  two  works 
are  seen  in  those  instances  when  the  correspond- 
ences are  subtle.   "She  is  a  conscious  metaphysi- 
cal poet,"  says  James  M.  Aton,  "transforming  nat- 
ural facts  into  metaphors  of  the  mind,  seeing  the 
universal  in  the  particular  and  apprehending  the 
spiritual  unity  of  a  seemingly  disparate  and  ab- 
surd world."!   Seeing  the  universe  in  a  grain  of 
sand,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  especially  in  a 
postromantic  age.  The  precarious  nature  of  the 
transcendental  quest  in  contemporary  times  is  per- 
haps best  characterized  by  a  comparison  of  Thoreau 
and  Dillard's  respective  encounters  with  the  loon 
and  the  coot. 

Thoreau  found  the  loon  to  be,  says  Frederick 
Garber,  "a  fit  symbol  of  nature's  mocking  inac- 
cessibility . "2   Strange,  elusive,  haunting,  will- 
full,  it  not  only  resists  his  attempts  to  overtake 
it,  but  laughs  in  derision  at  his  efforts.  Once  it 
dove,  Thoreau  discovers,  "it  was  as  well  for  me  to 
rest  on  my  oars  and  wait  his  reappearing  as  to  en- 
deavor to  calculate  where  he  would  rise."   He 
could  never  hope  to  overtake  it  when  it  was  so 
deeply  immersed  in  nature;   "So  long-winded  was  he 
and  so  unweariable,  that  when  he  had  swum  farthest 
he  would  immediately  plunge  again,  nevertheless; 
and  then  no  wit  could  divine  where  in  the  deep 
pond,  beneath  the  smooth  surface,  he  might  be 
speeding  his  way  like  a  fish.  .  ."  Yet  however 
inaccessible  the  loon,  Thoreau  seems  pleased  and 
even  honored  by  its  participation:  "It  was  a 
pretty  game,  played  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
pond,  a  man  against  a  loon." 

By  contrast,  Dillard's  pursuit  of  the  coot  is 
a  game  that  only  she  is  playing.  Spotting  a  "silly 
-looking"  coot  on  the  creek,  she  approaches  cau- 
tiously, having  read  somewhere  that  they  were  shy. 
Maneuvering  from  tree  to  tree  when  it  dives,  some- 
times "treed"  in  open  ground  when  it  surfaces,  she 


follows  the  coot  downstream.  "As  it  popped  up,"  she 
observes  from  closer  range,  "its  neck  was  as  rigid 
and  eyes  as  blank  as  a  rubber  duck's  in  the  bathtub." 
Still  imagining  a  formidable  adversary,  she  pursues 
it  further,  even  suspecting  that  it  may  be  leading 
her  on,  "beguiling  me  into  scratching  my  nose,  when 
the  jig  would  be  up  once  and  for  all,  and  I'd  be 
left  unmasked,  untreed,  with  no  itch  and  an  empty 
creek."  After  forty  minutes,  however,  during  which 
time  the  coot  has  not  shown  the  least  sign  of  war- 
iness, she  begins  to  wonder  if  it  is  really  so  shy 
after  all: 

So  from  behind  the  trunk  of  a  black 
walnut,  which  was  my  present  blind, 
I  stepped  boldly  into  the  open. 
Nothing.  The  coot  floated  just 
across  the  creek  from  me,  absolutely 
serene.  Could  it  possibly  be  that 
I'd  been  flirting  all  afternoon  with 
a  decoy?   No,  decoys  don't  dive.  I 
walked  back  to  the  sycamore,  actually 
moving  in  plain  sight  not  ten  yards 
from  the  creature,  which  gave  no  sign 
of  alarm  or  flight.  I  stopped;  I 
raised  my  arm  and  waved.  Nothing.  In 
it's  beak  hung  a  long,  wet  strand  of 
some  shore  plant;  it  sucked  it  at 
length  down  its  throat  and  dove  again. 
I'll  kill  it.  I'll  hit  the  thing  with 
a  snowball,  I  really  will;  I'll  make 
a  mud-hen  hash.^ 
We  can  be  thankful  (as  can  the  coot)  that  Dillard 
does  not  make  hash  out  of  any  of  her  experiences 
in  nature  but  instead  finds  in  them  "tropes  and 
expression"  for  her  own  compelling  vision.  Despite 
the  inaccessibility  of  nature,  and  the  accessibil- 
ity that  can  be  eyen  more  of  a  challenge,  Dillard 
fashions  a  narrative  that  is,  in  the  words  of  Eva 
Hoffman,  "a  polemic  against  philosophies  of 
disillusionment  and  absurdity."^ 
NOTES 

1.  "Sons  and  Daughters  of  Thpreau;  The  Spiritual 
Que3t  in  Three  Contemporary  Nature  Writers,"  Diss. 
Ohio  University  1981,  p.  78. 

2.  Thoreau's  Redemptive  Imagination  (New  York:  New 
York  University  Press,  1977),  P.  102. 

3.  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (New  York:   Harper's 
Magazine  Press,  1974),  P.  45. 

4.  "Solitude,"  rev.  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek, 
Commentary,  Oct.  1974,  P.  88. 

ANOTHER  EARLY  REVIEW  OF  THOREAU'S  WEEK 

[To  other  early  little-known  reviews  of 
Thoreau's  books,  we  add  this  comparatively 
lengthy  one  from  New  York's  LITERARY  WORLD 
(V,  Sept.  22,  1849,  245-7) — one  that  has 
strangely  been  overlooked  by  the  bibliogra- 
phers. ] 

thoreau's  travels. 

A    Week  on  the    Concord   and    Merrimack 

Rivert.     By  Henry  D. Thoreau.     Boston: 

Monroe  &.  Co. 
It  is  a  singular  thing — a  fact  which  goes  to 
maintain  the  universal  average  of  human 
motives  and  actions,  that  a  man  no  sooner 
sets  up  for  a  reformer,  and  begins  to  refute 
old  heresies,  but  he  contrives  to  involve  him- 
self in  some  new  absurdity,  charitably,  per- 
haps, to  hand  over  his  trade  of  revolutionist, 
with  materials,  to  his  successors.  Thus  we 
see  many  men  of  subtlety,  acuteness,  reading, 
and  reflection,  to  work  at  the  present  day ; 
tinkering  society,  proposing  new  laws,  new 
aids  to  morals,  new  theories  of  government, 
and  involving  in  every  one  of  their  alterations 


some  practical  error.    Tbey  nuke  more  bote* 
than  they  fill  op.     In  one  point  their  argu- 
ment is  conclusive,  and  it  is  strengthened  by 
their  practice.    Tbey  maintain  the  existence 
of  moeh  positive  evU  in  toe  world,  and  their 
means  for  its  removal  assure  ns  at  a  glance  of 
its  continuance.     Now,  we  neither  reverence 
(be  past  as  absolutely  holy  in  itself,  nor  de- 
spair  of  something  better  in  the  fature  ;  but 
we  have  that  respect  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  to  think  that  the  good  to  come 
must  be  built  up  out  of  the  good  already 
attained,  by  growth,  not  by  revolui  ™,  and 
that  there  are  certain  facta  establish-      >  litch 
cannot  be  controverted.     Christianity    lw«ed 
upon  the  records  of  the  Old  and  New  T.  nta- 
menta,  we  hold  to  be  of  permanent  authority, 
and  there  are  lessons  of  experience  for  daily 
conduct  which  have   never  yet  been  super- 
seded.   What  weuld  eiperienee   or  history 
be  worth  if  they  gave  no  laws  ! 

We  were  struck  with  a  reflection  or  two  of 
this  nature  on  looking  over  Mr.  Thoreao'a 
book.  The  author  la  •  man  of  humors,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  good  old  sense,  who  uses  hi* 
faculties  in  his  own  way,  and  cultivates  mora 
of  them  than  most  people,  being,  as  w* 
understand,  quite  independent  of  much  of  th* 
slavery  which  people  submit  to  under  the 
word  civilization.  He  can  build  hia  Awn 
bouse,  raise  his  own  food,  cook  it,  and  clothe 
himself:  he  can  retire  at  any  moment  from  * 
daintily  furnished  parlor,  ana  Robinson  Cru- 
soe it  on  any  acre  of  land,  of  ordinary  pro- 
ductive powers,  on  the  Continent.  He  love* 
nature,  of  which  he  is  a  careful  observer, 
relishes  good  books,  estimates  at  their  worth 
the  manly  qualities  of  work  and  endurance. 
We  have  read  his  book  backwards,  if  he  fa 
not  kind  and  humane.  He  has  stored  his 
mind  with  the  fruits  of  much  reading  and 
reflection.  He  is  patient  of  the  most  minute 
investigations  of  insects  and  fishes ;  can  be 
reverent  over  an  arrow  head  turned  up  from 
an  old  Indian  field,  or  respect  a  voracion* 
pickerel  newly  taken  from  the  river  which 
runa  through  it.  Yet,  when  this  writer,  so 
just,  observant,  and  considerate,  approaches 
wbat  civilized  men  are  accustomed  to  hold 
the  most  sacred  of  all,  he  can  express  himself 
in  a  flippant  style  which  he  would  disdain  to 
employ  towards  a  muscle  or  a  tadpole.  L*st 
we  should  be  thought  to  be  doing  an  Injus- 
tice to  a  writer  whose  merits  we  are  very 
ready  to  admit,  and  who  is  somewhat  known 
to  the  public  by  his  painstaking  and  pleasing 
sketches  of  natural  scenery,  we  justify  our 
remarks  by  the  following  quotations : — 

"  Jehovah,  though  with  us  he  has  acquired  new 
attributes,  is  more  absolute  and  unapproachable, 
but  hardly  more  divine,  than  Jove.  He  i«  not  so 
much  of  s  gentleman,  among  gods,  not  ao  gracious 
and  catholic  ;  he  does  not  exert  so  intimate  and 
genial  an  influence  oo  nature,  as  many  a  god  of 
the  Greeks.  I  should  fear  the  infinite  power  and 
inflexible  justice  of  the  almighty  mortal,  hardly  aa 
yet  apotheosized,  so  wholly  masculine,  with  no  sis- 
ter Juno,  no  Apollo,  no  Venus,  nor  Minerva,  to  in- 
tercede for  me,  h^u  *iXo>«««  r«,  ml.*!'*  n.  The 
Grecian  are  youthful  and  erring  and  fallen  gods, 
with  the  vices  of  men,  uui  in  many  important  re- 
spects essentially  of  tho  divine  race.  In  my  Pan- 
theon, Pan  still  rcigne  in  his  pristine  jglory,  with 
his  ruddy  face,  his  flowing  beard,  and  his  shaggy 
body,  his  pipe  and  his  crook,  his  nymph  Echo,  and 
his  chosen  daughter  Iambs  ;  for  the  grsat  God  Pan 
is  not  dead,  ss  was  rumored.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
gods  of  New  England  and  of  ancient  Greece,  I 
am  most  constant  at  hia  shrine. 

•  a  •  «  • 

« I  trust  thst  some  may  be  as  near  and  dear  to 
Buddba,  or  Christ,  or  Swedenborg.  who  are  with- 
out the  pale  of  their  churches.  It  is  necessary  not 
to  be  Christisn,  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  signi- 
ncanee  of  the  life  of  Christ.  I  know  that  some 
will  have  hard  thoughts  of  me,  when  they  hear 
their  Christ  named  beads  my  Buddha,  yet  I  aaa 
sura  that  I  sm  willing  they  should  love  their 
Chrirt  more  than  mv  Buddha,  for  the  love  is  the 
main  thine;,  and  I  liko  him  too.  Why  need  Chris- 
tians bo  still  Intolerant  and  superstitions  V 

In  other  passages  we  have  a  protest  against 
the  most  generally  received  usages  of  Chris- 
tianity— for  example — "  When  one  enters  a 
village,  the  church,  not  only  really,  but  from 
association,  Is  the  ugliest  looking  building  In 
it,  because  it  is  the  one  in  which  human 
nature  stoops  the  lowest  and  is  most  dis- 
graced. If  I  should  ask  the  minister  of 
Middlesex  to  let  me  speak  in  his  pulpit  on  a 
Sunday,  ho  would  object,  because  I  do  not 
pray  as  ho  does,  or  bcc.iusu  I  am  not  ordained. 
Whot  under  the  sun  are  these  things  V  Now 
theso  things  are  something,  for  they  have 


been  well  cemented  together  by  the  wisdom 
of  ages.  They  are  much  stronger  than 
Thoreau's  whims. 

A  man  may  hold  different  language  with 
regard  to  Christianity,  as  he  looks  upon  it 
from  either  of  two  points  of  view,  as  It  Is 
taught,  or  as  it  is  practised ;  and  the  best 
Christians  will  feet  most  deeply  the  truth  of 
the  lobdest  scoff  of  infidelity,  as  it  points  to 
the  weaknesses  and  corruptions  of  those 
whose  conduct  is  nearest,  still  how  remote 
from,  the  sacred  lesson.  Lay  on  the  lash 
upon  the  back  of  hypocrisy,  insincerity,  un- 
worthiness,  but  respect  the  creed.  The 
humblest  church  in  any  village  of  our 
country  is  not  "  the  ugliest  looking  building 
In  it." 

Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  linguist  and  scholar,  and 
tells  us  that  he  has  scarcely  yet  reached  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  having  begun  with  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoo.  It  may  serve  with 
tome  of  our  readers  as  a  test  of  his  powers 
of  mind,  that  he  professes  to  prefer  the 
former. 

In  other  walks  and  in  a  lighter  vein,  Mr. 
Thoreau  has  some  pleasant  sketching  and 
essay  writing.  His  observation  of  nature,  as 
we  nave  suggested,  is  minute  and  laborious  ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  success  in  a 
narrow  field  of  investigation,  in  a  few  days' 
boating  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers, 
he  might  be  associated  profitably  in  those. 
Geological  and  other  surveys  which  are  now 
frequently  undertaken  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Apart  from  the  pertness  and  flippancy 
against  which  we  would  warn  our  readers, 
Mr.  Thoreau's  is  a  readable  and  agreeable 
book.  It  is  divided  into  seven  heads,  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  Each  day  occupies  a 
aection  of  the  journey,  which  is  performed  by 
the  author  in  company  with  his  brother,  in  a 
boat  of  their  own  construction,  which  is 
variously  rowed,  pulled,  dragged,  or  propelled 
by  the  wind  along  the  fiats  or  through  the 
canal;  the  travellers  resting  on  the  banks  at 
night  under  a  tent  which  tbey  carry  with 
them.  The  journey  is  down  the  Concord 
river,  from  Concord,  Mass.,  to  the  Merrimac, 
an  ascent  of  the:  latter  river  to  its  source,  und 
from  theflce  backward  to  the  starting  point. 
The  record  is  of  the  small  boating  adventures, 
and  largely  of  the  reflections,  real  or  sup- 
posed, suggested  by  the  moods  or  incidents 
of  the  way.  Thus  we  get  a  variety  of  illus- 
trations of  physical  geography,  the  history  of 
the  settlements  along  the  mute  (much  of  in- 
terest there),  botanical  excursions,  philoso- 
phical speculations,  and  literary  studies.  In 
any  of  these  departments,  the  reader  will  find 
a  great  deal  that  is  ingenious  and  entertain-, 
tog.  According  to  our  practice,  we  present  a 
pasaage  or  two  of  these  agreeable  portions  of 
th«  volume. 

Referring  our  renders  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's delightful  sketch  of  the  immediate 
scenery  at  Concord,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
a  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  we  pass  over 
our  author's  sketch  of  the  river,  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  Merrimac,  which  we  give  nt 
length. 

THE    MERRIMACK. 

"  We  were  ihus  entering  the  Stale  of  New 
Hampshire  on  the  bosom  of  the  flood  formed  by 
the  tribute  of  its  innumerable  valley?.  The  river 
was  the  only  key  which  could  unlock  its  maze, 
presenting  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  lakee  and 
strenms,  in  their  natural  order  and  position.  The 
Merrimack,  or  Sturgeon  River,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which  rises  near 
iho  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  Win- 
nepiaiogee,  which  drains  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  signifying  *  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 
From  their  junction  it  runs  pouth  eevcnty-eight 
miles  to  Massachusetts,  and  thenco  eaet  thirty-five 
miles  to  the  fob.  I  have  traced  its  ftream  from 
where  it  bubbles  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  White 
Mountains  above  the  clouds,  to  whore  it  is  lost 
amid  the  call  billows  of  the  ocean  on  Plum  Inland 
beach.  At  first  it  comes  on  murmuring  to  itself 
by  the  base  of  stately  and  retired  mountains, 
through  moist  primitive  woods  whose  juices  it  re- 
ceives, whore  the  bear  etill  drinks  it,  and  the  cabins 
of  settlers  are  far  between,  and  there  are  few  to 
cross  its  stream  ;  enjoying  in  eolitude  its  cascades 
still  unknown  to  fame  ;  by  long  ranges  of  moun- 
tains of  Sandwich  and  of  Squam,  slumbering  like 
tumuli  of  Titans,  with  the  peaks  of  Mooschillock, 
the  Haystack,  and  Kearsargo  reflected  in  its 
waters  ;  where  tho  maple  and  the  raspberry,  those 
lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid  temperate  dews  ; — 
flowing  long  and  full  of  meaning,  but  untranslata- 
ble as  its  name  Pemigewasset,  by  many  a  pastured 
Pelion    and    Ossa,  where   unnamed  muses  haunt, 


tended  by  Oreads,  Dryad*,  Naiads,  and  receiving 
the  tribute  of  many  an  ontasted  Hippoeteoe. 
There  are  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water/— *ery  well, 
this  ■)  water,  and  down  it  comes. 

Bach  water  do  the  gods  dtetil, 

Aad  po«r  down  every  bill 

Ft*  ilieir  New  Eaf  la«J  aaea  : 

A  draught  of  ihi*  wild  bkiu  brtag. 

And  I'll  no*  UMe  the  eprlef 
Of  llelkoa  acala 

Falling  all  tho  way,  and  yet  not  discouraged  by 
the  lowest  fall.  By  the  law  of  its  birth  never  to 
become  stagnaot,  for  it  has  come  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  down  tho  aides  of  precipices  worn  in  the  flood, 
through  beaver  dams  broken  loose,  not  splitting  but 
splicing  and  mending  itself,  until  it  found  a  breath- 
ing place  in  this  low  land.  There  is  no  danger 
now  that  the  sun  will  steal  it  back  to  heaven  again 
before  it  reach  the  sea,  for  it  has  a  warrant  even  to 
recover  its  own  dewo  into  its  bosom  again  with  in- 
terest at  every  eve. 

"  It  was  already  the  water  of  Squam  and  New- 
found Lake  and  Winnepisiogee,  and  White  Moun- 
tain snow  dissolved,  on  which  we  were  floating, 
and  Smith's  and  Baker's  and  Mad  Rivers,  sod 
Nashua  and  Souhegan  and  Piscataqaoag,  and 
Suncook  and  Soucook  and  Contoocook,  mingled 
in  incalculable  proportions,  still  fluid,  yellowish, 
restless  all.  with  sn  sneient,  ineradicable  inclina- 
tion to  the  sea. 

"  So  it  flows  on  down  by  Lowell  and  Haverhill, 
at  which  lost  place  it  first  suffers  a  sea  change,  and 
a  few  masts  betrsy  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  Be- 
tween the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Newbury  it  is  a 
broad  commercial  river,  from  a  third  to  half  a 
mile  in  width,  no  longer  skirted  with  yellow  and 
crumbling  banks,  but  bscked  by  high  green  hills 
and  pastures,  with  frequent  white  beaches  on 
which  the  fishermen  draw  ap  their  nets.  I  have 
passed  down  this  portion  of  the  river  in  a  steam- 
boat, and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  watch  from  its 
deck  the  fishermen  dragging  their  semes  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  as  in  pictures  of  s  foreign  strand  At 
intervals  you  may  meet  with  a  schooner  laden  with 
lumber  standing  ap  to  Haverhill,  or  else  lying  at 
anchor  or  aground,  waiting  for  wind  or  tide /until, 
at  last.  Tou  elide  under  the  famous  Chafe  Br*dtg% 
and  are  landed  at  Newbnryport.  Thus  she  who  at 
first  was  ■  poors  of  wsters,  nsked  of  renowns,' 
having  received  so  many  fair  tributaries,  as  was 
said  of  the  Forth, 

"  Doth  crow  tbe  greater  etill.  the  further  downe  ; 
Till  that  abounding  Ix-lh  la  power  and  feate, 
£he  long  dolh  tuive  to  give  the  sea  her  aaaae;** 

or  if  not  her  name,  in  this  case,  at  least  the  im- 
pulse of  her  urenm  From  the  steeples  of  New. 
buryport,  you  may  review  this  river  tUetching  fu 
up  into  the  country,  with  many  s  white  rail 
glancing  over  it  like  an  inland  rea,  and  behold,  aa 
one  wrote  who  was  born  on  its  head- waters, 
'  Down  out  at  its  mouth,  the  dark  inky  main  blend- 
ing with  the  blue  above  Plum  Island,  its  sand 
ridges  scolloping  along  tho  horizon  like  the  sea 
serpent,  and  the  distant  outline  broken  by  many  a 
tall  ship,  leaning,  ttill,  against  the  sky.' 

"  Rising  at  an  equal  height  with  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  Merrimack  reaches  the  sea  by  a  course 
only  half  os  long,  and  hence  has  no  leisure  to  form 
broad  and  fertile  meadows  like  the  former,  but  a 
hurried  along  rapids,  and  down  numerous  falls, 
without  long  delay.  The  banks  are  generally 
steep  and  high,  with  a  nairow  interval  reaching 
back  to  tbe  hills,  which  is  only  occasionally  and 
partially  overflown  at  present,  and  is  much  valued 
by  tho  farmers.  Between  Chelmsford  and  Concord 
in  New  Hampshire,  it  vanes  from  twenty  to 
fcventy-five  rods  in  width.  It  is  probably  wider 
than  it  was  formerly,  in  many  places,  owing  to  the 
trees  having  been  cut  down,  and  the  consequent 
wasting  away  of  its  banks.  The  influence  of  the 
Pawtucket  Dnm  is  felt  as  far  up  as  Cromwell's 
Fulls,  and  many  think  that  the  banks  are  being 
abraded  and  the  river  filled  up  again  by  this  cause. 
Like  all  our  rivers,  it  is  liable  to  freshets,  and  the 
Pemigewastet  has  been  known  to  rite  seventy-five 
feet  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
burden  about  twenty  miles,  lor  canal  boats  by 
means  of  locks  as  far  as  Concord  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  seventy-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
for  smaller  boats  to  Plymouth,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles.  A  small  steam-boat  once  plied  be- 
tween Lowell  and  Nashua,  before  the  railroad  waa 
built,  and  one  now  runs  from  Newburyport  to 
Haverhill. 

"  Unfitted  to  some  extent  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  by  the  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  see  how 
this  river  was  devoted  from  the  first  to  the  service 
of  manufactures.  Issuing  from  tho  iron  region  of 
Franconia,  and  flowing  through  still  uncut  forests, 
by  inexhaustible  ledges  of  granite,  with  Squam, 
and  Winnepisiogee,  and  Newfound,  and  Massa- 
besic  Lakes  lor  its  mill-ponds,  it  falls  over  a  suc- 
cession of  natural  dams,  where  it  has  been  offering 
its  privilege*  in  vain  for  ages,  until  at  last  the 
Yankee  raco  came  to  improve  them.  Standing 
here  at  its  mouth,  look  up  its  sparkling  stream  to 
its  source, — a  silver  cascade  which  falls  all  the  way 
from  the  White  Mountains  to  tbe  sea, — and  behold 
a  city  on  each  successive  plsteaa,  abuay  colony  of 
human  beaver  around  every  fall.     Not  to  mention 
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Newburyport  tod  Haverhill,  fee  Lawrence,  and 
Lowell,  and  Nashua,  and  Manchester,  and  Coo- 
cord,  gleaming  one  above  the  other.  When  at 
length  it  has  escaped  from  nnder  the  Isrt  of  the 
factories  it  has  a  level  and  unmolested  passage  to 
the  sea,  a  mere  iroaie  water,  aa  it  were,  bearing 
little  with  it  but  its  fame  ;  its  pleasant  course  re- 
vealed by  the  morning  fog  which  hangs  over  it, 
and  the  sails  of  toe  few  small  vessel*  which  tran- 
sact the  commerce  of  Haverhill  and  Newburyport. 
But  its  real  vessels  are  railroad  cars,  and  its  una 
and  main  stream,  flowing  by  an  iron  channel 
farther  south,  may  be  traced  by  a  long  line  of 
vapor  amid  the  hills,  which  no  morning  wind  ever 
disperses,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  sea  at  Bos- 
ton. This  side  is  the  louder  murmur  now.  Ia- 
stead  of  the  scream  of  a  6ah-hawk  searing  tbs 
fishes,  is  heard  the  whistle  of  the  steam -en  gin*, 
arousing  a  country  to  its  progress." 

For  an  example  of  the  author's,  book  re- 
flection* we  could  not  probably  find  a  passsp 
which  i*  a  better  instance  of  bi*  mode  4t 
thinking  and  lips  tea*  osj  than  the  following : 

soon  which  sat  a*!  noon. 

•  AH  tha'  are  printed  and  bound  are  not  book* ; 
gxf  do  sot  necessarily  belong  to  letters,  but  are 
gaeiier  to  be  ranked  with  the  other  luxuries  and 
tppndagcs  of  civilixed  life.  Base  wsres  are 
ssloied  off  ooder  a  thousand  disguises.  *  The  wsy 
„  trade,'  ss  s  pedler  once  told  me,  '  is  to  pat  it 
fifU  tlmugk;  no  matter  what  it  is,  anything  thai 
■  agreed  on. — 

*'T«*  rrov'llnf  wnrldllnfa,  jnm  whns*  wlssoai  trades 
Where  llahl  se'er  ibn  bU  snides  my.' 

Br  dint  of  sble  writing  snd  pen-craft,  books  are 
esasingly  compiled,  snd  hsve  their  run  and  suc- 
eesi  even  among  the  learned,  as  if  they  were  the 
mull  of  a  new  man's  thinking,  and  their  birth 
were  attended  with  some  natural  throes.  But  in  s 
hole  while  their  covers  fell  otT,  for  no  binding  will 
stail,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  not  Books  or 
Bibles  st  all.  There  are  new  and  patented  inven- 
tions in  this  shape,  purporting  to  be  for  the  eleve- 
ns* of  the  race,  which  many  a  pure  schelar  snd 
grams  who  has  learned  to  read  m  for  a  moment  de- 
terred by,  and  finds  himself  reading  a  horse-rake, 
or spinning  jenoy,  or  wooden  nutmeg,  or  oak-leaf 
cigar,  or  steam-power  press,  or  kitchen  range,  per- 
chance, when  be  was  seeking  serene  and  biblical 
Bains. — 

•"Merchants,  arlss. 
As*  BUssI*  couacteses  with  year  sxrehaadtsa." 

Paper  is  cheap,  and  authors  need  not  now  erase 
one  book  before  they  write  soother.  Instead  of 
esltiviting  the  earth  for  wheat  and  potatoes,  they 
cultivate  literature,  and  fill  a  place  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  Or  they  would  fain  write  for  fame 
assrely,  ss  others  actually  raise  crops  of  grain  to 
he  distilled  into  brandy.  Books  are  for  the  most 
part  wilfully  snd  hastily  written,  as  parts  of  s  sys~ 
lem,  to  supply  a  want  real  or  imagined.  Books 
sf  natural  history  aim  commonly  to  be  hasty 
schedules,  or  rovernories  of  God's  property,  by 
some  clerk.  They  do  not  in  the  least  teach  the 
drrme  view  of  nature,  but  the  popular  view,  or 
rather  the  popular  method  of  studying  nature,  end 
auke  haste  to  conduct  the  persevering  pupil  only 
into  that  dilemma  where  the  professor*  always 
swell:— 

•"To  Alness  tows'* be  goes,  ssd  from  that  school 
ketsraa  usspe*.  a  store  Isalructed  foot.' 

Tbey  teach  the  elements  really  of  ignorance,  not 
of  knowledge,  for  to  speak  deliberately  and  in  view 
of  the  highest  truths,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
elementary  knowledge.  There  is  a  chasm  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  arches  of  sci- 
ence can  never  spsn.  A  book  should  contain  pore 
flweoveriee,  glimpses  of  terra  ftrmm,  though  by 
shipwrecked  manners,  snd  not  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion by  those  who  have  never  been  out  of  sight  of 
had.  Tief  must  not  yield  wheat  and  potatoes, 
hat  must  themselves  be  the  unconstrained  and  oa- 
raraJ  harvest  of  their  authors'  lives : — 

• '  Waal  t  hsve  learsed  is  salsa ;  I  re  hid  my  thought, 
Aadsas  lbs  Msaes  soht*  Iratha  hsve  taught.' 

"We  do  not  learn  much  from  learned  books, 
but  from  true,  sincere,  human  books,  from  frank 
sad  honest  biographies.  The  life  of  a  good  man 
will  hardly  improve  us  more  than  the  life  of  a  free- 
booter, for  the  inevitable  Laws  sppear  aa  plainly  in 
the  infringement  as  m  the  observsoce,  sod  our  lives 
an  sustained  by  a  nearly  equal  expense  of  virtue  of 
souse  kind.  The  decaying  tree,  while  yet  it  lives, 
demands  sun,  wind,  and  rain  no  leas  than  the  green 
one  It  secretes  sap  and  performs  the  functions  of 
health.  If  we  choose,  we  may  study  the  albur- 
asaa  only.  The  gnarled  stump  hss  ss  tender  a  bud 
as  the  sapling. 

■  At  least  let  as  hsve  healthy  books,  a  stout 
sorss-reke,  or  a  kitchen-range  which  is  not  crack- 
ed. Let  not  the  poet  shed  tear*  only  for  the  pub- 
as  weal.  He  should  be  as  vigorous  sa  a  sugar 
attpia,  with  sap  enough  to  maintain  hi*  own 
vssaare,  besides  what  raaa  into  the  troughs,  and 
net  hk*  a  viae,  which  bemg  eat  at  the  spring 
knars  no  trait,  bat  bleed*  to  death  a*  the  endeavor 
Is  heal  as  wound*  TVs  poet  m  he  that  has  fat 
wawssjh,  bk*  bears  aawi  aawraao**,  lo  awe*,  hss  slsws 


all  winter.  He  hibernates  in  this  world,  and  feedi 
on  his  own  marrow.  It  is  plessant  to  think  in 
winter,  as  we  walk  over  the  snowy  pastures,  of 
those  happy  dreamers  that  lie  under  the  sod,  of 
dormice  and  all  that  race  of  dormant  creature*, 
which  have  such  a  superfluity  of  life  enveloped  in 
thick  folds  of  fur,  impervious  to  cold.  Alas,  the 
poet  too  is,  in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  dormouse  gone 
into  winter  quarters  of  deep  and  serene  thoughts, 
insensible  to  surrounding  circumstances  ;  his  word* 
are  the  relation  of  his  oldest  and  finest  memory,  a 
wisdom  drawn  from  the  remotest  experience. 
Other  men  lesd  a  starved  existence,  meanwhile, 
liko  hawks,  that  would  fain  keep  on  the  wing, 
and  trust  to  pick  up  a  sparrow  now  and  then." 

There  is  good  writing  in  this,  and  there  is 
more  in  the  volume.  The  author,  we  per- 
ceive, annoonces  another  book,  "  Walden,  or 
Life  in  the  Woods."  We  are  not  so  rash  or 
uninformed  hi  the  way*  of  the  world  as  to 
presume  to  give  counsel  In  a  transcendental- 
ism so  we  offer  no  advice ;  but  we  may  remark 
aa  a  curious  matter  of  speculation  to  be  solved 
in  the  future — the  probability  or  improbability 
of  Mr.  Thoreau's  ever  approaching  nearer  to 
the  common  sense  or  common  wisdom  of  man- 
kind. He  deprecates  churches  and  preachers. 
Will  he  allow  us  to  uphold  them  ?  or  does  be 
belong  lo  the  family  of  Malvolios,  whose  con- 
ceit was  so  engrossing  that  it  threatened  to 
deprive  the  world  of  cakes  and  ale.  "  Dost 
thou  think  that  because  thou  readest  Confu- 
cius and  art  a  Confusion  there  shall  be  no 
more  steeples  and  towers  ?  Aye,  and  bells 
ahall  ring  too  and  Bishops  shall  dine !" 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 


Professor  Ramesh  K.  Srivastava  of  Guru 
Nanak  Dev  University  in  Amritsar   India   re- 
cently spent  four  months  in  Concord  on  a 
Senior  Fulbright  grant  to  develop  a   hand- 
book on  Thoreau  for   Indian  students. 

The  ABC   television  network,   on  July  4, 
in  celebrating   the  Statue  of  Liberty  Cen- 
tennial  presented  Sam  Water ston  as  Henry 
Thoreau  in  a   reading  of   "civil  Disobedience.* 

Our  Thoreau  Lyceum   (156  Belknap  St.,   Con- 
cord,  Mass.    01742)    is  always   interested   in 
purchasing  and   selling  any  books  by  or  about 
Thorea  u . 

The  Walden  Advisory  Council  has  asked 
the  Concord  Board  of  Selectman  to  close   the 
Parking   lot  of   the  Concord-Carlisle  Region- 
al  High  School  down  for  the  summer  in  order 
to  reduce   the  number  of  visitors   to  Walden 
Pond.      The  Board,    thinking  it  will   not  solve 
the  problem,   has  as  yet  not  acted. 

David  Barto,  for  his  third  summer,  con- 
tinues to  give  his  portrayal  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  regularly  at  the  Walden  Pond  State 
Reservation. 

The  Abernethy  Library  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  Vermont  recently  held  an  exhibition, 
"The  American  Renaissance  in  the  Abernethy 
Library, "  which  included  many  of  their  Tho- 
reau treasures.   John  McWilliams  edited  a 
catalog  of  the  exhibition. 

A  play  by  Margaret  Hay  Daugherty,  "My 
Walden  World:  The  Genius  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau"  was  recently  presented  at  Old  Do- 
minion University  in  Norfolk,  Va . 

Collector's  Corner:  Robert  Lucas,  P.O. 
Box  63,  Blandford,  Mass.  01008,  is  offer- 
ing for  sale  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
Of  A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  with  E.  Rockwood 
Hoar's   signature  on  the   title  page.      He 
was,  of  course,  the  older  brother  of  Tho- 
reau's good  friend  Edward  Hoar. 

David  Plante's  novel  SLIDES  (Boston: 
Gambit,  1971)  opens  with  its  five  protag- 
onists swimming  in  Walden  Pond. 


